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SALUTATIONS, ADVISERS! 


As explained on another page of the “Review”, 
this year marks an effort to reorganize the Fac- 
ulty Advisers’ Association along lines that will 
make it more useful to its members. 

Instead of trying to reach each individual ad- 
viser through a central headquarters, branch units 
will be established in as many centers as care to 
organize them. These local units either will be 
members of a larger organization, like a state asso- 
ciation, or the local units may affiliate directly 


with the Faculty Advisers Association of the 
C. S. P. A. 


It is hoped that this plan will meet with the 
same general favor that it received when brought 
before the group that met in Princeton last May. 


Advisers will in this way be afforded the op- 
portunity of meeting with other advisers in their 
immediate vicinity, and the group as a whole will 
feel that it is a member of a nation-wide organiza- 
tion that is striving for higher standards in school 
publications and the dissemination of information 
on their most efficient management. 


As president of the Faculty Advisers Associa- 
tion it is my earnest hope that the plan will find 
wide acceptance, and that in a short time the en- 
tire country will have enough local organizations 
to make it possible for practically every adviser 
to be a member of a unit within easy reach of his 
or her own school. 


Best wishes for the most successful year in the 
history of your publication. 


CHARLES F. TROXELL, President 
* * *k * 


REVIEW STARTS NEW POLICY 


Starting with this issue of “The Review”, a new 
plan for selecting and commenting on student edi- 
torials, features, poetry and short stories is in- 
augurated. 

The editorials in this issue have been selected 
by the staff of “The South Side Times”, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, under the direction of Miss Ro- 
wena Harvey. 

Likewise, Mr. Charles Troxell and his staff of 
“The “Frankford High Way”, Philadelphia, have 
presented the feature article. 

Miss Florence Williams, adviser of “The Spec- 
trum”, Chester, Pennsylvania, chose the poetry 
from magazines in her local press association. 

The short story was selected by the senior class 
of the Abington, Pennsylvania, High School and 
was commented on by Miss Dorothy Cathell, ad- 
viser of “The Abingtonian.” 

These same four features will be presented by 
various publication staffs for the remaining issues. 


* * * ~ 


NEW TYPE FACE USED 


Beginning with this issue, “The Review” has 
adopted Cloister for its style of “dress.” Cloister 
is used both for body and head type, as its attrac: 
tive form fits it admirably for magazine work and 
other composition of a literary nature. The body 
of the magazine is set in 10 point type, solid, with 
head type ranging from 14 to 48 point in size. 
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cAs Our Members 


A POSITION on the staff of the 
“Eyrie,” Chicago, Illinois, will be given 
as a reward to the author who submits 
the best Armistice Day story. 


THE EDITOR 
LOOKS ’EM 
OVER 


The length of the story will approximate 1,500 words 
and the content must deal with an Armistice Day theme. 

As a reward, the winner will assist in the creating of the 
magazine and annual and will be the recipient of a pin, the 
symbol of the organization. Besides this, his picture and a 
brief summary of his life will appear in “The Weekly,” the 
newspaper of Lindblom high school. 

es 

Exchanges Restricted 

“The South Side Times,” Fort Wayne, Indiana, has re- 
cently changed its policy about exchanges with other school 
publications, by definitely restricting the papers sent out to 
a selected group. 


This group will be composed of eighty different publi- 
cations. Only at such times when there is a left-over supply 
will other papers receive copies. For a nominal fee the 
paper will be sent to any school. 

The reason for this restriction is that one’s exchange 
list can become a financial liability rather than an educa- 
tional asset. 

> 


New Ad Contest 


Returning to the old scheme of giving worthwhile prizes 
to the “go-getters” of the school who secure good advertis- 
ing results, the “Frankford High Way,” Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania, has started a new school year enthusiastically. 


Very substantial prizes are offered to both boys and 
girls. Last year ten percent of all ads secured was given 


to the collectors. 
* * x 


Publish Daily 


Last May 1, the staff members from various public and 
private school papers of York, Pennsylvania, edited and 
published the Boys’ and Girls’ week edition of the “Gazette 
and Daily.” 

The advertising manager and an editor of the “Gazette 
and Daily” were the manager and editor-in-chief respec- 
tively, but all the other positions were filled by “budding 
journalists” from the staffs of publications from the West 
York, North York and William Penn high schools and the 
York Collegiate Institute. 

Previously only a section of the paper was published 
by the students, but the past year they reported and edited 
all city and county news as well as that concerning the 
celebration. 

* * 
Buying Power 
How much does the high school girl spend on candy 
(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Press Review 


Journal of the Columbia 


Scholastic Press Association 


Give Self Evidence 


HERE THE FIRST exchange publication of the cur- 
AND rent school year to reach “The Review” editor’s 
THERE desk was “The York (Penna.)-High Weekly” of 

publication date, September 5. This alert news- 
paper evidences promptness as per the following: 


HERE WE ARE! RIGHT ON TIME 
Howdy Folks 

Students, teachers, everybody, how are you? 

Well, well, well! 


are, and so glad to see you. 


It is Friday again; and here we 
Promptly on the first 
Friday in every school year we appear to let you in on 
all the choicy news tid-bits breaking since the close of 
last year. And digest this—never in our seven event- 
ful years of material existence on this sphere have we 
been absent from a scheduled appearance. 
Although we had to take some time off from our 
vacation in order to be with you today on time, we 
feel rewarded because you all do look just fine! Once 
more old Father Time has bowed his hoary head be- 
fore our invincible approach. We'll be with you from 
now on, 
See you next week, 
THE YORK HIGH WEEKLY 
Chicago, not to be outdone, forwarded “The Harrison 
Herald,” which arrived three days later, but was published 
on the same date as the York paper. 
*k ok Ox 
Summer Editions 
But there were two other publications that arrived in 
August. Ha! Did they release a pre-school issue? No, 
they issued summer editions. They are “The Pup Tent,” 
Roswell, New Mexico, and “The Hutch-in-Sun,” Buffalo, 
New York, the latter of which was the only summer high 
school paper in New York state. 
* * * 
Welcome, Newcomers 
Welcome, “Franklin School News,” Newark, New Jer- 
sey! You’re the most recent newcomer, that “The Review” 
has received, to the realm of publications. And, you’re 
printed most professionally in your own school print shop. 
* * x 
Latin News Modernized 
In the May 8 issue of “The Outpost,” Detroit, Michigan, 
there was a page and a quarter feature on the up-to-the- 
minute Latin news, including a wide range of subject-matter 
from the Gauls to baseball and Amos ’n’ Andy. 
* ok x 
Knowest thou Backs? 
An interesting page of seventeen half-tones of girls— 


back views—appeared in last January’s “Tiger Tales,” Or- 
lando, Florida. The question was to identify each. 


(Continued on Page Sixteen) 





C. S. P. A. Departments 


NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Leaders in charge of the diversified work the Columbia Scholastic Press Association is doing should send in 
Questions pertaining to the association will be answered in this department 


reports of their progress. 


Advisers Meet at Princeton 

The Columbia School Press Ad- 
visers, meeting at Princeton, New 
Jersey, Saturday, May 17, voted a re- 
organization, additional steps in which 
were to be taken at the annual fall 
meeting held at the Rittenhouse Hotel, 
Philadelphia, October 18. 

The purpose of this reorganization 
is to create within the ranks of the 
faculty advisers a genuinely national 
body, corresponding to the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, and sup- 
ported by local and regional groups. 

Such a regrouping will make it pos- 
sible to reduce dues and to permit 
some portion of the fees to be retained 
by local and regional units; a familiar 
practice in fraternal bodies. 

The palm of the executive commit- 
tee is simple. The faculty advisers of 
the Philadelphia Senior High School 
Press Association is an illustration of 
a local group, affliated with the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association ad- 
visers as a regional organization and 
the latter to be associated with the 
Columbia School Press Advisers as 
a national association. Like action is 
expected of the faculty advisers of the 
other intra-Pennsylvania local or re- 
gional groups, of the Dixie Press 
Association and of the many other 
intra-state scholastic press combina- 
tions. 

It is the intention of the executive 
committee to extend immediate invita- 
tions to such groups already in ex- 
istence and to organize new branches 
as rapidly as possible. 

The advantages of such reorganiza- 
tion are many. 

The Columbia School Press Ad- 
visers will assume its national scope. 
Thus, the national organization, with 
the expected increase in membership 
and consequent improvement of | its 
financial position, will be able to serve 
faculty advisers in person and through 
the issuance of monographs on the 
many problems of school publications. 

Such an association will promote 
faculty sponsor contacts and discus- 
sions not only at convention time but 
throughout the year. 

With these changes, the Columbia 
School Press Advisers will have a more 
definite meaning and practical expres- 


? 


“ 


sion to scholastic press advisers. 

As the reorganization plans are to 
be further discussed at the Rittenhouse 
meeting on October 18, it is hoped that 
every faculty adviser within convenient 
distance of Philadelphia will assist 


both by attendance and by counsel. 
—Gertrude E. Turner. 


Two Major Problems for the Schools 
of Education 

Members of the School of Educa- 
tion section of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association will recall that in the 
first issue of The School Press Review 
last year, we advocated a greater recog- 
nition of diversity of interests among 
the several divisions of the association. 
It was pnioted out that a program de- 
signed to be of interest to delegates 
from junior high school to teachers’ 
college must either be “over the heads” 
of the former or below the level of 
the latter. 

A survey of the convention program 
for last year indicates that the officers 
of the association attempted—and, I 
am told, successfully accomplished— 
arranging the program in such a way 
as to permit more thorough considera- 
tion of thier particular problems by 
delegates from the teachers’ colleges. 

This, I believe, is a big step forward 
for the Schools of Education section. 
Much remains to be accomplished, 
however. The two major problems 
for this year are: 

1. The representation of more teach- 
ears’ college publications at the 
convention, by delegates, if pos- 
sible. 

. Raising the standards of scho- 
lastic journalism in the teachers’ 
colleges. 

The first problem, over a course of 
years, would undoubtedly solve itself. 
Each year has seen more teachers’ col- 
leges and normal schools represented 
at the convention, many of them by 
delegates and many more by their 
publications on the competitions. The 
increase in number of papers entered 
last year made it necessary to create 
the distinction between weeklies and 
bi-weeklies in the newspaper section. 
That indicates that the section is grow- 
ing. It is recognized by philosophers 
of education that artificial education is 


superior to natural in that it is less 
wasteful and at the same time is more 
speedy. A “natural” growth of our 
section would, doubtless, over a span of 
years, show creditable results. How- 
ever, an “artificial” or directed growth 
would doubtless accomplish the re- 
sults of ten years of “natural” growth 
in much less time. I propose, there- 
fore, that we use every possible method 
of “artificial” stimulation this year. 

How shall we accomplish this pro- 
gram? The central offices of the asso- 
ciation will cooperate and circularize 
the non-members. Members may 
greatly help the good work along by 
carrying occasional items about the 
association in their news and editorial 
columns, and _ blue-penciling these 
items in the exchange copies. Carry- 
ing the slogan, “Member, Schools of 
Education Section of Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association” in the mast- 
head or under the caption on the first 
page would doubtless lend prestige to 
the association. It would, at the same 
time, indicate that that particular pub- 
lication was nationally-minded. 

The second problem is the raising 
of the standard of scholastic jour- 
nalism in the teachers’ colleges. This 
can best be accomplished by coopera- 
tion among the publications through 
a central agency. The central agency 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association is already working. It 
could be made to function even more 
effectively if the member publications 
saw to it that their problems and solu- 
tions were presented in The School 
Press Review. Director of the Asso- 
ciation Joseph M. Murphy has indi- 
cated a willingness to use more teach- 
ers’ college copy if we provide it. 
Suggestions and questions, as well as 
articles, will be welcomed by Mr. 
Murphy, or by the writer. 

The addresses are: 

Joseph M. Murphy, 
406 John Jay Hall, 
Columbia University, 
New York City, N. Y. 
William M. French, 
Department of Public Relations, 
Grosse Pointe Public Schools, 
389 St. Clair Avenue, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 
—William M. French. 
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Have You Published an Edition Ce ebrating 
An Anniversary of Your School? 


By NORRIS F. SCHNEIDER 
Adviser of “The Zanesvillian”’ 


HILE writing a brief story of 
Xy our high school for a new 
handbook, we accidentally 
found that the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the school was only a month 
away—just enough time to prepare a 
special edition devoted to school his- 
tory. Our aim was to observe the 
occasion fittingly. We did not think 
of increasing sales, creating a demand 
for our paper among alumni and 
townspeople, or stimulating the or- 
ganization of an alumni association. 
But these and other results were ac- 
ceptable outcomes of our work. We 
felt that we had served the school and 
the community in preserving valuable 
records. 

If you decide to devote an issue of 
your paper to school history, the first 
thing to do is to excavate some anni- 
versary. This event may be the first 
commencement, the erection of the 
original building, or the election of the 
first principal. Any significant date or 
event will serve as a starting point. 
Make that the excuse for digging up 
all the history of the school. Your 
issue need not come on the exact day 
of the month; the same month or year 
will be satisfactory. Since your school 
has one birthday every year, you can 
always find an occasion without wait- 
ing for a centennial. 

Begin early. Plan to devote at least 
a month to the accumulation of infor- 
mation and the writing of stories. 
Enlist the help of old graduates and 
the alumni association. Publish a call 
for old clippings, programs, and pic- 
tures. Another rich sourse will be the 
file of local newspapers in your library. 
For lists of principals, graduates, and 
teachers, the records of the board of 
education should be consulted. More 
sources and records will come to light 
as this material is examined. Set a 
journalistic sleuth on the trail of each 
new clue of information. As all these 
sources are explored you will find 
enough topics to make an assignment 
sheet. Some story topics will be com- 
mon to all schools: the first commence- 
ment, the first principal, the oldest 
living graduate, total number of 
graduates to date, origin of school 
name, list of principals with their 
terms of office, the first building, a list 
of noted alumni. Interviews with old 
and famous graduates will have human 
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Graduates Tell | 
of Old School 
In Interviews 


Local High School in Nineteenth 
Century Differed From 
Present System 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: This article i 
he first of @ series of three wh» 
will feature some of the living erad 
uates of earlier classes ) 


Many students attending high schoo! 


difficult and not 
cient interest. These 
have attended the local Hig! oo! 
sixty-five years ago and studied the 
texts then in use, and should have 
been compelled to go th 
daily roptine without any » 
tivities 
According to the information given 
by two of the oldest graduates of the 
loca! high school, Mre, W. A. Nevitt 
s Anna T. Clark, the stuc 
oday enjoy privileges 
f in the old High Sch 
the top of Pioneer Hill 
Nevitt, the oldest living graduate, was 
graduated in 1862, three yeurs before 
Mins Clark 
‘Our five-year course in the old 
High School was very difficult,” re 
lates Mrs. W. A. Nevitt, “and in my 
estimation, much mores 
Among my studies were 
philosophy, al 
y, Reology, po 


rane today 


than is the 


eee ree eee - 


Mrs. Nevitt, Class of '62 
Oldest Living Graduate 


HE oldest 
Zanesviiie 
W. A. Nevit 


She is 86 years 


living graduate of 


Nellie Dye, 211 North Sixth Street 
The family of Mrs. Nevitt is the 
only one in the city that has the 
{ having three living 

{ High Schoo! gradu: 


Anna T. Clark, who lives next 
door to Mrs. Nevitt, is probably 
the second oldest living graduate 
f the High School. 


3,864 Graduates » 
In 73 Classes 


Few Boys Gradgated During 
Civil War Times Due 
To Enlistment 


students each 
7 and 1869. The 
history, consisting of 


ed on May 31, 192%, 


ometry, history coy 


of Greece and Rome, and evidence of 
Christianty. Declamations were giv- 


Fight girls » composed 
my graduating class, which was grad- 
s Hall. Outstand. 

es in my mind. 

which caused 


part in my se 
Clark, “and st 
er the maps that 
though required to t 
taught in the achoc 
(Continued on Page Two) 


we were given 


Academy Occupied 
Site of Senior High 


Melntire Estate Founded Free 
School For Poor 
In 1836 


McIntire Academy Zanesville’s first 
free school, was established in April 
1834, on the thw corner of the 
block at Fifth and North Streets. The 
Academy was pre for in the will 

{ John McIntire of Zanesville’s 
benefactors 

This was maintained by the 

rd until 1856, when the graded 

were so well established that 

hought the purposes would be 
most successfully accomplished by 
placing the school under the control 
of the city Board of Education 

Two influences brought this about 
the public schools were preferred by 
parents, as they did not classify the 
students as “poor”; and the Academy 
had not been entirely successful, The 
transfer of the building to the control 
of the city was regarded as « satis 
fectory temporary measure. 

John M. Howe was the first prin 
cipal of the Academy, and Thomas 
Patrick was the last principal under 
the McIntire exclusive direction 

The pbuilding was torn down to 
make room for the present high 
schook 


This is the anniversary issue of “'The Zanesvillian.” 


and preserve these val . 
the Zanesvillian begins in this article 


ent. Several pe 

their intention of 

ed lists in serap books 

be gradu 
students 


The first senior class tc 
ated was made up of thre 


Mary Howarter, Charles Sullivan, and 


0. Next year's class, that * 


tained five graduates; Lilly 
Alice Harrison, Ellen G. 
ons, William Symond, and George 
Outhwaite 
In 1859 Lucy Abbot 
Barnes, Nira H. Chai 
M. Jones, Hattie | 
MeDill, Olivia Schwabe, and Rebecca 
diplomas 


Anna R 
jer, Cynthia 


Sullivan were « 
Ten students were 
1860. They were: Emma Allen, Flor 
ence Cassell, Alice Gettings, Sarah 
Ella Randolph, Ruth Widney 
x, Alphonse Brooks, John 
Glessner, and Stephen Grigsby 
In 186] there were 18 graduates, 
namely: Belle Brooks, Mary Barrett 


graduated in 


iarah Chandler, Selene R Chandler, " 


jarah Hague, Sallie Kearney, Helen 
Lippet, Mary McDill, Mattie Rhistine 
Mary Shorey, Anna Spangler, Mary 
Warner, Susie Willson, Sarah Willey, 
Munro Brown, Jen, Hollingsworth, 
Stephen Hosmer, and Ed. R. Sullivan 
In that year’s and the next few gradu 
ating classes, boys are conspicuous 
by their rarity 
A class of ten was graduated in 
1862. Only one boy was in that group. 
They were: Tillie Bratshaw, Ellie 
Boring, Maggie Doris, Hattie Kuey, 
Rose A. Kerner, Maric Liggett, Mag 
Stultz, Lacy Worrell, Augusta 
and George W. Hazlett 
Abbot, Maggie Applegate, 
¢ Banks, Julia Blandy, Emily € 
s, Anna Ebert, Anna Hosmer, 
Mary J. Hilliard, Anna L. Jones, Char 
lotte W. Launder, Ella Munro, Kate 
Patrick, Helen Printz, and Emma L 
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Graduates Of 
Zanesville High | 
Are Prominent 


Important Positions Gained By 
Graduates and Former 
Students 


ind former students of 
ought honor 
ol by their 

fields 
you see a headline 


years have 


The next time 
which says that “another Zanesville 
man has made good,” read the article 
wly recognized celebrity 
this very schoo 
y, the author of many pop 
ular * of the West, attended 
Lanesville High School. Jean Starr 
Untermeyer, wife of « poet, has writ 
Hugh Wiley 
writes negro stories for the Saturday 
Evening Post | 
Dr. Charles Turner of Columbu 
was graduated from the local High 
School. Dr. C. C. Vogt is the present 
head of the research department of 
Cork Company 
John Tayle 
are now Methodist ministers Th. 


ten poems of her own 


pastor of « Congregational Church in in ¢ 


nued on Page Two) 


School Is Memorial 


To William D. Lash’ 


Former Z. H. S. Principal Se-ved 
Thirty-Three Year Term 
As Superintendent 


William D. La me ass stant 
principal of Zane: c 
1872. He was principal in 1875 


In 1878, he became superintendent of 


{ his thirty-three years of 
superintendent, Lash High 
named after him 

William D. Lash was born in Ath 

ens County, Ohio, in 1846. There was 

ool in his neighborhood, 
ther boys made one 
e which had former 


Henrietta | 


new school from tim’ 
donated hboring 
liam attended this sch 
tered Ohio Universit 
During his junior and senior years in 
college he taught in the home school 
thereby earning enough money t 

He com 

course in five yea 


his expenses. 
year 


e right, 1884-1886; L. L. 


30 


were ere weee ee vere eee ee 


| 
High School Site Once 


Used as Playground 


EFORE = the 


School was ¢ 


present High 
rected, the vacant 
east end of the block was used as a 
playground and public 
place 


meeting 


Here betw 
earliest sore 
played by teamy uding Mr 
Thomas W. Lewis, Dr. W. C. Bate 
dent of the Board of 

and Mr. Roy Nowell, 


G. Blaine 
ve a political address. 


19 Principals 


15TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
ISSUE 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


Zanesville High 
Founded in1855 
On Pioneer Hill 


Charles W. Chandler Elected As 
First Prineipal In 
April, 1855 


High School was first 


The High Se 
in three different places dur 
ing its existence 
On February 15, 1840, the erection 
{ a school for the lower grades was 


Served School.“ 


Eight Served In First Building, 
Four In Second, Seven 
In Present 


Principals of Zanesville High School 
have numbered 1 ince the founding 
Of this number. 
eight served in t first buildin, 
Pioneer Hill, four served their 
vilding, which at 

® the Hancock Junior 


seven have held the office 


term filled by any prin: 

ed by Willis M. Town 

send, who was principal for 16 year 

The shortest term of service was by 

Orlando C, Marsh, who was principal 
for one year. 

Alva T. Wiles and W. D. Lash, after 

serving as principals of 

High School, later became 


Zanesvitte 


tendents of the Za 
Only 
principal's ch 
School. Marg: 
fice for two years he first build. 
ing on Pioneer Hil 

Those who served as principal in the 
first building on Pioneer Hi 
Charles W, Chandler, 1855-1865; Al 
T. Wiles, 1865-1869; Margaret Stults, 
1869- 1; Orlando C. Marsh, 1871 
1872; Rev. R. S. James, 1872-1875 
W. D, Lash, 1875-1878; H. A. Axline 
1878-January, 1880; C. R. Long, Janu 
ary, 1880-1884 


one woman has oc 


The principals who served in the 
second building were: James M. Se 

H. Austen, 
1886-1888; Willis M. Townsend, 1888. 
1904; Charles S. Hoskinson, 1904-1906. 

The principals in the third and pres 
ent b Ira C. Painter 
1906-1911; E. H White, 1911-1916; 
F. E. Swingle, 1916-1919; J. M 
1919-1921; G. A. Bowm 

M. M. Mansperger, 192 


ding were 


High 


superin- * 


Chandler First Principal 
Charles W. Chandler was the firm 
| of the High School, taking 
April, 1855. The three stu- 
the first class were gradu- 
ated two years later 
Because of the ¢ 
tion of the High School it was moved 
North Stre een Sixth and 
nth in 18m eight years 
Twenty-five it remained 


jevation and isola 


Famous People Attended 

Chief Justice Carrington T. Mar 

shall, Zane Grey, and other prominent 

pe ttended the school during its 

there. In the last year of 

ond building's existence, the 

graduating class of 1907 had sixty- 
three students. 

condition and gen- 

atisfaction relating to the in- 

of the building, caused plans 

made for the er of the 

on the present | on. This 

building was dedicated on January 2. 


puilding on this site 


under the 


ya John McIntire. It stood on the south: 


west corner of the block at North and 
Fifth Streets. It was removed to 
¢ for the present school 


Board Members Selected 
High School Site in 1852 


In June, 1852, the Board of Edu. 


cation took action to provide more 


se ) (built in 
1840) in condition for use as a High 
School 
The members 
were: E. E 
Alexander Sulliva: 


L. P. Bailey, J 


Cox, Jacob Glessner, and George 


rd in 1852. 
president 


Cox, treasurer 


‘irst High School on Pioneer Hill Shien 


[_ Fiat High Schoo! on Pineer Hilt] 


Schwabe were graduated in 1863. Not! | 
a boy was included in this class of jf 


Civil War times. 
(To. be continued) 


deals with the history of the school 


a 
L. H. Bige- 
low, secretary; H. J. Cox, treasurer; 
John T. FPracker, Michael Duety, 
F. Adams, and Bernard Van 


sner, president 


James 


Horne 


Picture of Hill High School 
Donated By Mrs. Widne/ 
The picture on this page of the 

first High School building on . 

Hill was secured from Mrs: H.G. Wid 

ney by Miss Alice Gillespie, art teach. 

er 
Mrs. Widney took the picture her 
self and removed it from her phot 
album for the use of the Zanes. 
The copy from which thi 
cut was taken was made by James 

Johnson, photographer, from whom 

copies may be purchased. 


As may be noted, every article 


interest as well as news. 

With the assignment sheet before 
them, the editor and faculty adviser 
are ready to determine the length of 
the stories, decide what heads they 
should have, and assign them to re- 
porters. The interviews with alumni 
should be relatively easy to get, but 
the other stories will require historical 
detective work as well as newswriting. 
Along with the assignment the report- 


ers should be handed a bibliography, 
because it is not to be expected that 
each staff member will separately ex- 
plore all the records, when one can 
explore for all the others. 

Planning should precede writing. 
Before the stories are written, the 
structural arrangement of facts should 
be determined by the reporter. The 
most important or interesting phase 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





enough to purchase a 
stout three-masted schooner . . 


eeyI WAS on Christmas Eve 
den the little British tramp 
steamer Sussex Coast lett 
the Manchester canal for Kings- 
ton. As a parting groan of her 
foghorn drifted back through 
the mist, the watchman of the 
pier she had just left turned to 
a boss-stevedore who stood be- 
side him, “Some day,” he said, 
“Corbett’s luck will fail him.” 

His companion appeared du- 
bious and pondered the state- 
ment for several minutes.  Fi- 
nally he spoke, “Even a fog like 
this isn’t as bad as some of the 
scrapes he’s come through.” He turned 
and walked rapidly away, thinking of 
the cheer that awaited him at home. 

The man of whom they spoke, Cap- 
tain Sam Corbett of the Sussex Coast, 
was said to be a hard case and his ap- 
pearance certainly affirmed it. A sailor 
would have described him as a short, 
stocky, red-faced, leather-necked lime- 
juicer whose steely little eyes made you 
carry out his orders on the hop. He 
had earned this reputation chiefly dur- 
ing his service as a mate, when his am- 
bition to rise to a captain had made 
him a regular slave-driver and a devil 
for efficiency. Now that he had be- 
come the master of a ship he was in- 
clined to be careless in all matters ex- 
cept those involving the making of 
money for the company, and conse- 
quently, himself. Corbett looked up 
to no man and, being a bachelor, he 
worked for himself alone. 


Strange to say, he found a man who 
had the same convictions, a Swedish 
mate named Nils Larsen. The two oc- 
casionally met in Manchester and at 
such times they dined together and 
aired their hopes and grievances. Lar- 
sen soon expected to try his captain’s 
ticket and Corbett’s ambition was to 
lay by a small fortune. Another thing 
attributed to the skipper of the Sussex 
Coast was luck. Because speed meant 
money to his owners, he often took 
large risks for the sake of a fast pass- 
age, and here he was, starting off in 
weather that had held up three other 
ships. 

As the rusty little tramp nosed her 
way out, Corbett stood beside the 
wheel, peering intently into the fog 
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Time Will Tell 


ahead. From time to time the mourn- 
ful blast of a foghorn reached his ears, 
but none was close enough to cause 
worry. Evans, the third officer, had 
the wheel and he held the ship steadily 
to her course, out of St. George’s 
Channel into the Atlantic. The watch 
soon became monotonous and both 
men grew tired. On they plowed, to 
the steady throb of the screw. The 
fact that tomorrow was Christmas prob- 
ably did not occur to the captain, and 
if it had, it would have made no dif- 
ference to him. Suddenly a wild yell 
was heard from the direction of the 
bow. Corbett sprang to the door of 
the navigating bridge immediately. 
Clambering down to the forward well 
deck, he ran toward the _ forecastle- 
head. As he scrambled up the drip- 
ping steps, he was met by the lookout, 
wild-eyed and pale. “Sir,” he yelled, 
“there’s a scooner a cable’s length off 
t’ starboard an’ she’s crossin’ our bow.” 

Brushing by him, the skipper walked 
to the rail. There was the schooner, 
a tall, gray shape, scarcely discernible 
in the heavy mist. Suddenly her fog- 
horn blared forth: she demanded the 
right of way. Now it is an established 
law of the sea that when the course of 
a steamer and a sailing vessel intersect 
so that a collision is imminent, the 
steamer shall heave to and allow the 
wind-jammer to pass. Corbett knew 
this but his nature revolted against it. 
He stared for a moment, and then 
wheeling about, bellowed to Evans on 
the bridge, “Full speed ahead.” 

The Sussex Coast rumbled and 
throbbed with renewed effort as she 
surged forward. Apparently they 


Story and illustrations 


by Ned Brownlee 


would get by safely and the 
schooner could take care of her- 
self. Hardly had the skipper 
come to this conclusion when the 
wind-jammer, which seemed to 
have been approaching at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, 
swung slowly about and ran flat 
across the steamer’s bow. Cor- 
bett swore and bellowed to 
Evans to reverse, but it was too 
late. 

There was a dull, rumbling, 
shuddering crash. The great 
gray bulk of the schooner’s sails 
swayed and trembled, the shouts 

of her crew floated through the 
blanket-like fog. As the engines of 
the Sussex Coast took hold and she 
backed away, the creaking of the boat- 
falls could be heard. They were low- 
ering a boat. The old hooker was 
going down fast. At first, Sam Cor- 
bett hesitated about standing by to pick 
up the unlucky crew, but a moment’s 
thought caused him to think otherwise. 
After all, they were in a much travelled 
shipping lane and not far from land. 
They had a boat and would be picked 
up in the morning. Then, too, if he 
let them identify his ship, he was 
doomed to some bothersome trouble 
with the officials. He returned to the 
bridge, and taking the wheel himself, 
steered a wide arc around the spot 
where the collision had _ occurred, 
bringing the ship back into her course. 


The next morning, the fog lifted 
and the Sussex Coast plowed serenely 
southward. Despite the uneasiness of 
his crew over the episode of the night 
before, Captain Corbett himself was 
in a good humor. Having been re- 
minded by Evans that the day was 
Christmas, he ordered the cook to fix 
up something special for the men. 
Late in the morning, the mate reported 
smoke astern. It soon became evident 
that a ship was overtaking them. The 
captain climbed up to the flying bridge 
and scrutinized it through a powerful 
glass. One look told him that it was 
a large revenue cutter and it took little 
reasoning to figure why it wanted the 
Sussex Coast. Corbett could do noth- 
ing. Flight was both foolish and im- 
possible. He paced the bridge calmly 


and without emotion until the govern- 
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OR MOST boys—and some girls—there is a powerful fascination in stories of ‘Those 
This in- 


—Drawn by Ned Brownlee 


who go down to the sea in ships and spend their lives on the great waters.” 


terest in ships and sailors is one manifestation of the wanderlust that at times possesses the 


spirit of every red-blooded imaginative boy. It has given to literature a Melville, a Mase- 


field, and a Conrad. 


The author of “Justice” has always loved ships—the beauty of them, their suggestion 
of far-off lands, and the romance of the men who sail them; for the real lover of ships 
thinks always of sailing vessels, of those gallant clippers so rapidly vanishing from the seas. 
Because Ned is an artist with tangible materials as well as with elusive words, he recreates 
the beauty of sailing ships in vivid drawings and exquisitely constructed ship models. 

Vigor of narrative, true nautical atmosphere, but more than these, something of that 
strange fatalism that shadows the literature of our Anglo-Saxon forebears—these qualities 
influenced the senior class of Abington, Pennsylvania, High School to select this story as rep- 


resentative of the best short story work from “The Oracle.” 


ment vessel slid along side. A boat 
was lowered and soon a_ smartly 
dressed naval officer appeared before 
him. Ten minutes later, he was on 
board the cutter Argyle, returning to 
Manchester. The Sussex Coast fol- 
lowed under the command of a lieu- 
tenant. 

The experiences of the Sussex 
Coast’s captain during the next few 
months would have broken most men 
and driven some to suicide. This was 
one Christmas that Corbett would re- 
member, and not pleasantly. The 
crew of the ill-fated schooner had been 
picked up the very night of the col- 
lision by an in-bound freighter and had 
at once reported the affair, having se- 
cured the name of the vessel that 
wrecked them. 

As told before, Corbett was arrested 
the following day and then came a 
long trial. He lost his ship, his ticket, 
and worst of all, his reputation. No 
company would tolerate such a man in 
its employ, but he still had hope. His 
friend, Larsen, happened to be on 
leave during repairs to his ship and 
the two finally decided on a plan. If 
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no one would give Corbett a ship, he 
would become independent, buy a ves- 
sel of his own. Both men had saved 
much, being somewhat akin to misers, 
and their combined fortunes were 
enough to purchase a stout little three- 
master schooner, Corbett to command 
her and engage in the West Indies salt 
trade, with which he was familiar. The 
venture ought to prove quite profitable. 

The following June found the for- 
mer captain of the Sussex Coast trav- 
eling regularly from the West Indies 
to British ports with salt and returning 
with whatever cargo he could get. Al- 
though the vessel’s original name, 
Mary L. Bond, was kept, her sides had 
been changed from white to a more 
practical gray and a powerful Diesel 
auxiliary engine installed. Corbett 
could never trust himself entirely to 
sail power. 

Although salt is not a valuable 
cargo, he was managing to make a 
good deal of money from it and for- 
tune smiled on him once more. By 
December, he had begun to save a 
little. 

The Mary L. Bond was rolling 


southward for St. Croix. It 
was Christmas Eve and 
Captain Corbett needed no 
one to tell him. He chuckled 
as he thought of the scrape 
he’d had at this time the 
year before and how he had 
got back on his feet in spite 
of his persecutions. 

A thick, wet snow was 
falling, covering the deck 
with slush and soaking the 
men’s mittens. All sail was 
set and drawing to a strong 
wind astern. By midnight, 
the weather became worse 
and the skipper ordered the 
tops’ls taken in. He 
wouldn’t heave to till the 
backstays gave. It was sur- 
prising what a snug little 
tub the Mary L. was. 

It wouldn’t be long be- 
fore he held his former po- 
sition, at the rate things 
were going now. 

While Captain Corbett 
was thinking pleasantly of 
the future, the Swedish mo- 
torship Goteborg, twenty 
days out from Cape Town 
for New York, was plough- 
ing north through the 
storm. In her warm navi- 
gating bridge, it was the 
chief officer’s watch and the 
chief officer was Nils Lar- 
sen. Larsen was feeling 
good. The well heated, 
comfortable wheel house 
shut out the roaring storm 
and allowed him to muse 
contentedly. He thought of the fu- 
ture when he would command his own 
ship and of the wealth he would soon 
possess; his venture with Corbett was 
bound to be successful and with money 
he would easily find a wife. He could 
retire early and enjoy life. 


He wondered where Corbett was 
now. Probably at St. Croix. Suddenly 
he remembered that it was his watch. 
He peered ahead into the snow, gasp- 
ed, ported his helm and reached for 
the engine telegraph. A great dark 
shape reared up before the vessel, there 
came a jarring crash, faint shouts, the 
breaking and splintering of great tim- 
bers. Several of the motorship’s crew 
ran forward. The captain entered the 
bridge, half dressed, and took the 
wheel, thrusting Larsen aside as he did 
so. 


For three hours, the Goteborg 
circled about the scene of the collision. 
Although fearing for the loss of his 
position, Larsen thought little of the 
accident. It was only some old schooner 
running without her lights. Why 


(Continued on page nine) 





The poems on this page are sub- 
mitted by Miss Florence Williams, 
adviser of publications, Chester, 
Pennsylvania, and chairman of the 
School Press of Dela- 
ware county, Pennsylvania. This 
regional group was bern on April 
30, 1930, and consists of 
schools, publishing magazines, news- 
papers, yearbooks, and handbooks. 

Here are lyric poems picturing 
the futility of youthful dreams, the 
challenge of youth, the loveliness of 
night, the beauty of wave and tide, 
and the fear of death. There ap- 
pears an occasional self-revelation, 
such as the disillusionment of 
“Hero Worship” or the oider sis- 
ter’s love of “Little Brother.” 

While most of these poems are 
free verse, they show a spontaneous 
appreciation of beauty, expressed 
with sincerity, often indicating keen 
observation. 


Association 


twelve 


TIDE 
No beauty now on beaches bare 
That stretch exposed to sun’s hot 
glare; 
Rank odors 
wide 
No longer swept by ocean’s tide; 
The rocks are draped with clinging 
weed, 
And listlessly the sea-gulls feed; 
Lifeless is the heavy air; 
Nature tells it everywhere,— 
The tide is out. 


rise from mud _ flats 


Then mystic change! 
vast 
Of boundless ocean crowd the deep; 
The currents swirl, and surging fast, 
Landward the crested billows leap; 
Tumultuous waters charge the shore 
That grateful is for flooding sea; 
Forces out of mighty store— 
A life exultant, free,— 
The tide comes in. 
—Roland Faust. 
“Upi-Dah” 
Upper Darby High School 


The powers 


A WAVE 
It rose— 
A mighty towering wave; 
It trembled and its height 
Tottered, 
Then fell and left 
Angry foam. 


Angry foam rolled up the silvery 
sands, 
Paused; then turned and fled 
Back to the ocean; 
Ebbed—and was another wave. 
“The Merionite” 


Lower Merion High School 
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DREAM DUST 
Night has donned a robe of misty 
blue 
And hung a silver crescent in her 
hair, 
And she has stretched forth gentle 
arms to woo; 
Dark hills she loves. Tall, velvet- 
footed, fair, 
Her gown caught up with strands of 
lucid stars 
Bright with the lustre hidden in 
her eyes— 
(Only the gate of Dawn her pass- 
ing bars) — 
she invades the 
wherein there lies 
The Dusk that, swathed in wisps of 
silver mist, 
Has left a sleepy world with lips 
dew-kissed, 
Waiting for Night to throw a dust 
of dreams 
Into her eyes—blue dust from 
sack of gauze 
Woven of wishes 
moonbeams; 
Dust from the fragile wings of 
Luna moths 
Ground to a powder and perfumed 
with myrrh 
Made from the 
spring buds and ferns 
And pungent poignancy of young- 
tipped fir— 
And she has kept their fragrance 
in an urn. 
—Lightly she tosses it, as swift she 
goes— 
Blue-hazed and blurred, my heavy 
eyelids close. 


Soft, 


haunts 


and of sheer 


wild, 


souls of 


Daybreak—and Dawn the folds of 
slumber slashes; 
sun makes baby 
through my lashes; 
But lo! My dreams are dust—frail, 
silver ashes! 
“Ye Ridylan” 
Ridley Park High School 


MAY NIGHT 
A slender lifts her 
horns proudly high 
Like a young doe 
Picking her dainty way 
Along a trail of stars; 
Pausing to admire her pale slimness 
And slake her thirst in a pool with 
ruffled edges. 
The mist—a tattered wraith— 
Flees silently from tree to tree, 


The 


rainbows 


moon curved 


of Poetry 


Haunted by the pagan memory 

Of a satyr’s smile. 

A bird, fretful, drowsy, 

Sounds his sleepy note; 

An answering call comes back 

From a higher nest. 

Lily pads swish lullingly 

On the lazy swell of the pond; 

The ferns bend low; 

The grasses yield 

To their crystal burden of dew— 

Distilled dreams of fairies, 

An elusive wind stifles a sigh among 
the leaves— 

Like a shower of faint notes 

On a dryad’s lute. 

Sh aS 

Nothing stirs but the Shadows . . . 

“Ye Ridlyan” 
Ridley Park High School 


YOUTH 


Listen 
Our music 
Rises to the tallest pine tree yonder, 
And higher, into your soul. 
Dashing waters, 
Wind-blown branches 
Cannot dull your senses 
Ao our offering; 
We worship life. 
—Ruth Corbin, 
“Upi-Dah” 
Upper Darby High School 


SCHOOL HERO WORSHIP 


I made an altar in my mind, 
High, very high; 
A beautiful, frail altar, 
And placed you on it. 
And then I knelt before you, or it, 
(I know not which I worshipped), 
And as an offering 
I laid my heart before it. 
It was so careless of me 
To lay it there! 
The altar was so high, and frail, 
And yet . . you were on it! 
What danger could there be? 
And then, one day . 
The altar was so high 
That when you fell 
It crushed my heart. 
I picked it up, half proud, half sad. 
Poor, bruised, disillusioned heart! 
I took it back, 
And .. I shall 
again. 
—Cherry McCracken. 
“The Spectrum” 
Chester High School 


. you fell! 


not lay it there 
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A Journalism Course For Practical Use 


in Junior High School Classes 


E WHO plan journalism courses 

for junior high schools have 

little to guide us except our 
horse sense and our blunders. If I 
write of conclusions I have drawn from 
those uncertain sources, believe me, I 
do not write dogmatically. If I speak 
of the work we are doing at Audubon, 
it is with no idea that we approach 
perfection, but only because I am try- 
ing most desperately to be definite and 
practical. Perhaps, by comparing ex- 
periences, we may be able to arrive at 
some sort of standards for this new 
field of ours. 

I know that it is almost visionary to 
talk of standarization in junior high 
school journalism. That vague term 
covers everything from a paper al- 
lowed half an hour of school time a 
week, to a recognized subject in the 
daily schedule of studies. 

This much, however, we have in 
common. We all put out a paper. We 
all try to make that paper a medium 
of teaching students to write better, to 
broadcast information, and to arouse 
interest on the professional press of 
the nation. 


One year I handled a school paper 


as an extra-curricular activity. In an 
hour a week, I tried to give those chil- 
dren a college course in news writing. 
I shall never try that again. The news- 
paper is a specialized business. Re- 
porting is a highly technical profession, 
and when time for teaching is so lim- 
ited, I think it is a part of wisdom to 
leave out everything that can be left 
out. That agreed, what is left? 

I used to hold down a publicity job 
which included teaching club women 
to write passable news stories. I usual- 
ly had about an hour to give my short 
course in the technique of preparing 
copy. It included these points. 

Firstly: Nothing except your 
first sentence may ever see the 
light of print. Say what you have 
to say there. 

Secondly: Forget you ever had 
an opinion. 

Thirdly and lastly: 
the editor. 

I should adapt that outline for a 
journalism club by substituting ‘news 
sources” for “editor” under point the 
third; my pupils being the editors this 
time, and thus on the other side of the 
fence. 

I should encourage them to begin 


Don’t sass 
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By SYBIL REPPERT 


CORCOERROOREROCERRGRORRRROERRRERORERRREORePReeReReeRGReReeeeeeeeeeeetceeecceeeceeceS 
Miss Reppert, faculty adviser of 
The Audubon Call, Cleveland, Ohio, 
will be remembered by those attend- 
ing the C. S. P. A. convention last 
March as the enthusiastic speaker on 
the above subject. Most graceiously 
she has allowed us to reproduce her 
timely address. 


PU 


every story with a word which belongs 
to that particular story; not non-com- 
mital words like “yesterday,” or “the.” 
I should insist that they know facts, 
not guess at them. I should advise 
them to avoid adjectives and adverbs; 
superfluous words like “very,” and 
lazy words like “recently.” I hope 
they might learn to write short sen- 
tences and to present material with 
some regard for the order of its im- 
portance. If the students could write 
grammatical English at all, I think 
they might turn out quite acceptable 
news stories with that much guidance 
—after they assimilate it. 


Mosr schools which offer class 
work in journalism plan a two-semes- 
ter course, I believe. The first semester, 
the students study theory and prin- 
ciples; the second, they write the pa- 
per. I think it is possible to speak 
rather surely about that first semes- 
ter’s work. No matter what is offered 
afterwards, about the same founda- 
tion will be required. 

We do not use a text book. In the 
first place, most of the texts are writ- 
ten for senior high schools and col- 
leges. I think teachers of journalism 
are liable to try to teach too much in 
junior high school. I offer that sen- 
tence as explanation for the Mother 
Goose simplicity of our own course. I 
do not find a great need for a formal 
text. I do not think journalism ought 
to be taught as a formal subject. The 
English course offers training in gram- 
mar and rhetoric, and while these may 
be the handmaidens of news writing, I 
think they should be subtle and self- 
effacing handmaidens, known for their 
good works, not for the attention they 
call to themselves. 

We talk a lot about preparing the 
students in our schools for live to- 
morrows, not dead yesterdays. We 
listen to speeches about teaching boys 
and girls, not subject matter. We are 
impressed with the need for arousing 


social consciousness, and developing 
responsibility and initiative. There are 
plenty of times when I fully realize 
how miserably I fail to reach such 
ideals, but if any subject has been de- 
vised toward adapting a_ nineteenth 
century curriculum to twentieth cen- 
tury needs, that subject is journalism. 
It is toward such aims as these that I 
think the teaching should be directed. 

In our journalism courses the news- 
papers of our city are our guides and 
instructors. In notebooks, we paste 
clippings to illustrate the facts we 
learn, and since we are in a school that 
has a yen toward poetry, we versify 
most of those facts. As poetry, the 
stuff is terrible. As journalism, we 
find it serves. 

The first two weeks, we study the 
construction of a newspaper with the 
newspaper in hand. At the end of that 
time, the youngsters know what bal- 
anced make-up is. They can identify 
half-tones and line engravings. They 
know the difference between a news 
story, a feature story, and an editorial. 
They know the why and wherefore of 
the column. They appreciate the part 
advertising plays in the making of a 
newspaper, and they understand the 
workings of the national press services. 
Notes on that two weeks’ work may 
read after this fashion: 


The name of the paper is the first 
thing we see, 

Then ears, and edition, and issue, 
all three; 

The date, and the price, and the 
weather report, 

The publishing company, and things 
of that sort. 

Headlines and pictures light up the 
news, 

The printers set boxes if the edi- 
tors choose. 
The paper’s press 
stories by wire 
Of murders, politics, inventions and 
fire. 

The A. P. and U. P., and Hearst’s 
iN: Ss. 

Cover the world with skill and suc- 
cess. 

We turn to news stories to find out 
the facts, 

Comics and jokes are full of wise 
cracks. 

Columns and features, we find, en- 
tertain. 

There are 


service sends 


numerous contests to 





puzzle the brain. 

The world of athletics is covered in 
sports. 

Fashions, events at stylish resorts, 

Recipes, and fiction for every age, 

And advice are found on the wom- 
an’s page. 

You may learn what to buy when 
you look at the ads, 

The shopping section 
fads. 

If you'd like to know 
on the air 

Look at radio news—you'll find 
there. 

There’s the latest on movies, and 
music, and plays, 

On automobiles, and aerial ways. 

The papers bring all these wonders 
to you 

At a cost of three cents, or maybe 
just two. 


tells all the 


what’s to be 


During the next three weeks, we 
study and write news stories. We 
learn the importance of the 5 W’s, 
and study leads as a means of sur- 
mounting that first high hurdle, get- 
ting started. We take up the 5 W 
leads, the question, quotation, and 
freak leads, and such grammatical 
forms as participle, infinitive, and ad- 
verb leads. We write our usual jingle, 
and paste samples in our notebooks. 

Sometimes we collect facts for a 
story to be printed in the school paper. 
Every student writes the story in class, 
as the best one is used. Sometimes, I 
give the class facts from a newspaper 
story—I usually take clippings from 
the New York papers—and let them 
write. We compare the results with 
the story as it appeared in print. We 
reason out the different elements which 
make a news story worth its space, 
using a copy of Corbin’s “Why News 
is News,” (Roland Press), as an out- 
line. 

By this time, I think the youngsters 
can stand a little drill in sentence 
structure and form, so I teach them 
copy-reading marks, and let them cor- 
rect each other’s work thereby. At 
the same time, we take up newspaper 
organization, and the mechanical pro- 
cesses which make a newspaper pos- 
sible. We visit a newspaper plant, 
since an hour of seeing is worth much 
speaking. For this section of our work, 
we use the tenth chapter of “Essentials 
in Journalism,” Harrington and 
Frankenberg (Ginn and Co.), as a 
guide, omitting the proof-reading sym- 
bols until the last two or three weeks 
of the semester. 


He apLiNes follow. We start out 
by counting units together until that 


process becomes easy. The pupils 
learn such rules as they need, and clip 
examples of good and bad headlines. 
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Perhaps the best way I can outline the 
headline information I give is to quote 
the notes last term’s class took on the 
subject. 


Headlines advertise the news, 
And summarize it, too. 

They must be accurate and fair, 
They always must be true. 


Five types are now in common use, 
Hanging indentions and droplines, 

Pyramids turned upside down, 
Streamer heads and crosslines. 


A deck is just a group of words, 
Type all of one size, 

One, or two, and sometimes more, 
In news heads one spies. 


When a story fills up space, 
And is very long, 
Subheads break the solid type, 


Though one, alone, is wrong. 


In writing headlines, first remember 
That units must count out. 

Most letters make just one apiece, 
But watch what you’re about. 


M’s and W’s are wide, 
They’re one and one-half each, 
And little I’s and i’s are slim, 
Worth one-half, so we teach. 


Punctuation’s one-half, too, 
And so is every space. 

Each line must be exactly right 
When everything’s in place. 


Headline rules are many, dears, 
The tense is always present, 

No prepositions end the lines, 
The effect just isn’t pleasant. 


Every headline has a verb. 
Don’t divide a name. 

Don’t divide a verbal phrase; 
Infinitives, the same. 


Conjunctions never end a line, 
Of articles, beware. 

The head tells just important things. 
That’s why it is there. 


Junior high school pupils can write 
headlines—complicated headlines with 
four decks. But they have to have 
practice. Mine don’t become very pro- 
ficient the first semester. 

The beginning class is writing a 
good deal for the paper by this time. 
They have learned to hunt up items 
to help someone else who is writing 
a story. I do want them to learn that 
the story’s the thing—not the by-line. 
Every Friday we discuss events that 
are happening in the world; the 
youngsters selecting items for their 
importance, good writing, or interest. 

The advanced classes, of course, 
have the responsibility for the paper 


I think nine-tenths of the problem of 
make-up is a good headline sheet. We 
went to our printer, secured samples 
of every kind of type he had, and de- 
vised our own schedule. Good make- 
up doesn’t require many different 
headlines. 

We plot make-up on wrapping pa- 
per, cut the size of “The Call,” on the 
blackboard, or on tablet paper, dia- 
grammed to scale. We place our big 
stories, and fit in the “chicken feed” 
as we call the fillers, when we paste 
up the dummy from the galley proof. 
We have found it more satisfactory to 
paste a dummy than to expect the 
printer to make up the paper from a 
schedule. 

The staff posts assignments, collects 
stories from reporters, sends them to 
the typing classes to be copied, and re- 
writes what is necessary. The report- 
ers usually head up their own stories 
after the staff has indicated the style 
of headline to be used. 

At Audubon, due to a sympathetic 
school administration, we have been 
given an opportunity to experiment in 
the development of a journalism 
course. I have come to the conclusion 
that 7A or 8B is early enough to ad- 
mit the students to a beginning class. 


THe work of the 8B’s and the 8A’s, 
I think, should be elastic enough to al- 
low students to drop out a semester if 
they wish to try another elective. There 
are other complications, too. One or 
another of these students will be out 
of class getting material for stories 
most of the time. Others will be need- 
ing advice on news they are writing. 
Any day all of them to be free to 
listen to class instruction will be rare, 
but there will usually be some, if the 
class is large, who will not be busy 
writing. 

I tried to teach in the face of these 
obstacles for a semester or so. So far 
as we are concerned, we have now 
solved our difficulties by the use of a 
modified Dalton plan. The youngsters 
are given contracts and notebooks. 
They work on assignments when they 
have them. When they haven’t, they 
work on their contracts. 

These contracts are very simple. 
Some of them deal with headline drill 
which usually consists in changing one 
type of headline to another. Some of 
them deal with writing news stories 
from newspaper features, or vice versa, 
or in writing editorials with news 
stories as a basis. Thus the contracts 
guide the students in getting much- 
needed practice. 

Three of the contracts deal with 
newspaper criticism. We buy papers 
from all over the United States. The 
class answers about twenty questions 
with regard to each of ten papers, and 
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thus must examine pretty closely, a 
cross-section of the country’s outstand- 
ing newspapers. 

Another series of contracts includes 
an outline similar to that used by the 
Cc. S. P. A. in judging the national 
contest. Each student holds his own 
contest, judging exchanges which have 
been saved for that purpose, and thus 
investigates what other school papers 
are doing. Other contracts call for 
reading from journalism books we 
borrow from the public library. I 
think it needless to list these. We 
de!ve into everything we can get our 
hands on. Any school which does not 
have access to a good public library 
certainly owes its journalism classes a 
dozen or so standard texts on the sub- 
ject for reference work. 

My staff is really a ninth grade class 
in make-up. I think it would be bet- 
ter to call it so, but we do not, as yet. 
This class makes assignments, reads 
copy, plans make-up, and writes ar- 
ticles. Using Bleyer’s “Main Cur- 
rents in the History of American 
Journalism,” as a foundation, they 
study the history of the newspaper. 
We talk and read of the advantages 
and disadvantages journalism offers 
as a career. 

Always, from the day a student 
comes into one of our journalism 
classes until he finally leaves, he is en- 


couraged to read his daily paper con- 
stantly, and to discuss it with intelli- 
gence. 


But I hope that all of them will find 
life more interesting because they have 
learned to be alert to the pathos, or 
humor, or oddity of the little things of 


every day. I hope all of them will 
unfold their newspapers in the years 
before them with a little unconscious 
thrill for the multitude of people, 
events and places it spreads in a pano- 
rama before them. I hope they will 
be better citizens because they have 
learned to appreciate the day by day 
history of their nation as it unfolds 
itself, and because they can concisely, 
clearly, accurately express themselves 
if the need arise. 

(*) Elements of Journalism, Mary J. J. 

Wrinn; Harper & Bros., 1929. 
rn 


JUSTICE—Time Will Tell 
(Continued from page five) 


couldn’t these cursed wind-jammers 
look out for themselves? 

Shouts were heard on deck and a 
few minutes later two sailors entered 
the bridge, one of them holding a thin, 
white board splintered at both ends, 
plainly part of a boat’s planking. They 
held it up and there Larsen read the 
name, “Mary L. Bond.” 

The next day was Christmas and he 
lost his berth as mate. 
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An Ocean Linet’s Printing Office 


By JAMES A. SHIELDS, 


Printing Instructor, Essex County Boys’ Vocational School, Newark, N. J. 


OW many of our ocean travelers 
know that most all of our liners 
crossing the broad Atlantic carry 

an up-to-date printing plant, where all 
menus, programs, a newspaper and 
all of the ves- 
sel’s forms are 
printed? 

It was the 
writer's good 
fortune to be the 
assistant to the 
Chief Printer on 
board the SS. 
“America” _ of » 
the United 
States Lines on 
a trip to Ham- 
burg, Germany, 
and return dur- 
ing the month 
of August, when 
he was able to 
get first-hand information on the work- 
ings of a ship’s print shop. 

The work turned out in this modern 
little printing plant usually demands 
the services of two journeymen print- 
ers and one apprentice, who takes care 
of the presswork. 

One of the biggest “jobs” turned out 
in the “America’s” plant is the print- 
ing and binding of two passenger lists 
—one for cabin and the other for 
tourist passengers. These two booklets 
require about three days to complete, 
after which they are distributed among 
the passengers. Not having a linotype 


S.S. “America” 


on board the type is set in a trade 
plant on land and sent to the ship 
printing office where it is made up into 
pages and printed on a large-size 
Chandler and Price press. After the 
presswork has 
been completed 
the books are 
folded and 
bound in the 
printing depart- 
ment aboard the 
“America.” 

On each voy- 
age, six days of 
the trip are de- 
voted to  pub- 
lishing the “Chi- 
cago Tribune 
Ocean Times,” 
a small tabloid 
newspaper, 
which is printed 
on shore excepting one page which is 
set by hand each day by the members 
of the ship’s printing department. Two 
hours are taken every morning to set 
the latest radio news, which is received 
by wireless during the night. These 
papers are in the hands of the pass- 
engers about noon-time every day. In 
this way the tourist is always in touch 
with what is going on in the world, and 
he receives his news before the after- 
noon daily papers are on the news- 
stands. 

In addition to these large “jobs”, a!l 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 


of the S.S. “America’s” print shop and workers setting type by hand at the cases 





Editorials --- that result from news articles 


The high school editorial holds a 
unique place in the world of literature. 
It may be on school life, its rules and 
regulations, its personel, and its activi- 
ties. Occasionally the editorial may 
be on national affairs, holidays, or 
phases of national and state life, 
though that type usually should be 
associated with school life through ap- 
plication. 


America, the Melting Pot 


“Some poetic mind called America the 
melting pot for all races; there have been 
some disappointments in melting adults, but 
none will deny that our public schools are 
the real melting pot, pouring out a new race. 
Under our schools, race, class, and religious 
hatreds fade away. From the real melting 
pot is the hope of that fine metal which will 
carry the advance of our national achieve- 
ment and our national ideals.” 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Probably this is more true in Lincoln than 


in most other cmmunities. Nebraska was 
first settled by hardly English and Scotch- 
Then the 


Scandinavians, and German-Russians. 


Bohemnians, 
Peo- 
ple from every nation in Europe all live 
But, al- 


Irish pioneers. 


here peaceably under the flag. 
though they are all citizens of a single great 
commonwealth, in many cases they do not 


They 
each 


yet associate freely with each other. 


remain settled in individual groups, 
partially sufficient unto itself. 

Surely the public schools are the best fire 
different 


single group of Americans, combining the 


to fuse the nationalities into a 


best qualities of each. English Germans, 
Russians Scandinavians, all brush shoulders 
in Lincoln schools. Free from the hatreds 
that have torn Europe for centuries, they 


stand, equal, in every sense of the word. 


This editorial taken from the Advo- 
cate of Lincoln High School, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, is good, applying as it does 
the speech of a public character upon 
a national matter to a local condition. 


Determination Wins for Ocean Fliers 


Determination, ability, and daring!—A 
combination of these three qualities led to 
the promotion of greater international un- 
derstanding between the United States and 
France through the remarkable ocean flight 
of Dieudonne Coste and Maurice Bellonte, 


French fliers, from Paris to New York. 

There is nobody 
United States today who has not heard of 
This 
flight through countless hazard undoubtedly 


in France or in the 
this great accomplishment. notable 


required superhuman endurance. 
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And no doubt there were numerous dif- 
There was 


the terrible lonesomeness of seeing nothing 


ficulties confronted in this trip. 


but water below and sky above, the great 
physical strain of peering through darkness 
and guiding the big ship through storms. 

But these great Frenchmen had the de- 
termination that pushed them on to the goal 
of their ambition. They were confident of 
their ability and through their confidence 
they dared to cross that great expanse to 
bring fame to themselves and their country, 
and to create greater friendship between two 
nations. 

There is an example for every Central 
these men. 
people 
famous. It has done much for the welfare 
of the world. 


achievements. 


student in the achievement of 


Determination has made many 


It is a factor in all great 
When a student has the de- 
termination to urge him on in his work, 
despite difficulties, he will gain confidence 
in himself and will dare to face the great 
hazards and difficulties of life as Coste and 
Bellonte faced the hazards of the Atlantic, 
and will come through a success. 


This editorial taken from the Cen- 
tral High News of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was based on an interesting event, but 
its application to high school is a bit 
hazy. 


The High School Playgoer 


“The talkies are spelling the doom of the 
legitimate stage!’’ shriek the pessimists, and 
not without reason. But didn’t they just as 
gloomily shriek the same prophecy a few 
years ago, when the silent drama was at its 
peak? Since the advent of moving pic- 
tures, however, Broadway has produced its 
longest-run plays, and the stage still occupies 
the premier position along the Great White 
Way. 

As if to further dispel any doubts, Mrs. 
Carlyle Scott announces an entire season’s 
engagement of New York theatrical suc- 
cesses—the first to be offered to Minneapolis 


days of th old 


theater-goers since the 
“op’ry” house. 

Last year, too, saw a new and interesting 
addition to our legitimate stage—the Little 
Theater movement, which played a very suc- 


cessful season during the winter. 


The assured success of these two fine en- 
terprises depends upon the support given 
them by those who miss a few talkies to 
gratify their desire for real flesh-and-blood 
acting. 

High school students are citizens in every 
High 


school students, also, put many dollars into 


respect except the privilege to vote. 


the pockets of the managers of movie 


palaces. It is now the growing vogue to 
prove one’s self a good citizen, and at the 
same time satisfy the love to be amused. 

It’s great fun to miss a movie and see a 
drama—just for a change. Gradually one 
becomes educated to the better plays, and 
the “change” becomes a habit—and a good 


one. 


Upon this type of person depends the 
success of the legitimate stage of Minne- 


apolis. 


This editorial “The South- 


in the 


ern” of South High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, comments interest- 
ingly on a timely question and doesn’t 
get “preachy” about it. 


True Sportsmanship 


Since 1851, when the international yacht- 


ing cup came into America’s possession, Sir 
Thomas 


sportsman, has five times been an uns5uccess- 


Lipton, English financier and 


ful challenger for the trophy. 

He first contended for the cup in 1899 
with his Shamrock I. He lost 
these undaunted, returned in 
1901 with the Shamrock II, in 1903 with 
the Shamrock III, and in 1920 with the 
Shamrock IV. Like the first, each of the 


three later attempts was met with defeat. 


boat, the 


races, but 


Notwithstanding, Sir Thomas challenged 
America for the fifth time, the races to be 
held the second week in September, 1930. 
Harold S. Vanderbilt's yacht, Enterprise, 
was selected by the New York Yacht club to 
compete with the Shamrock V. 


When the 1930 cup races were held last 
week, Sir Thomas was again loser; but he is 
that type of loser which makes the winner 
not the only hero of the contest. Sir 
Thomas has met every defeat and disap- 
pointment smilingly, with no alibis for him- 
self, and with the belief that American com- 
petitors have always won fairly and squarely. 

The supreme courage, the tireless energy, 
the undaunted spirit, and the ability of this 
world-famous figure to accept defeat with a 
smile, make him the symbol of ideal sports- 
manship. 

Now, at the opening of the football sea- 
son, let us strive to bring our standard of 
play 
glorious level of Sir Thomas Lipton’s. 


sportsmanship and fair up to the 


In this editorial of the Lewis and 
Clark Journal of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, we find the international affair of 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s yacht race re- 
viewed and applied to the opening 
football season, but the moral is tacked 
on, resulting in a weak conclusion. 
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And We Get Practical Experience 


in This Journalism “Lab” 


EING a college student and at the 
B same time a reporter or copy- 
reader for a daily newspaper is 
the occasional experience of a student 
who is earning his way through college 
by that means, but at Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, it is the experience of 
every journalism major. 

A little more than four years ago, 
an experiment was started at Ohio 
University to see if it would be a prac- 
tical thing for a commercial newspaper 
to be used as a laboratory for the 
training of newspaper men and women. 
Professor George Starr Lasher, head 
of the Department of Journalism at 
Ohio University and an experienced 
newspaper man, and Mr. Frederick 
W. Bush, publisher of The Athens 
Messenger, a daily commercial news- 
paper, were convinced that what 
seemed right in theory would work out 
in practice. 

As a result, Ohio University is now 
boasting of one of the best and most 
unique journalism departments in the 
country. The reporters on The Athens 
Messenger are now students of the 
university where before they were paid 
writers. In addition, students are in 
charge of editing the Sunday magazine 
section and special farm, building and 
automobile pages. The experiment 
has proven a decided success. 

Under the system being used at 
Ohio University, students during their 
first three collegiate years are given 
class room work dealing with theory 
in reporting and editing, as well as 
fundamentals in editorial writing, book 
reviewing and writing of criticism. 
After these first three years have 
passed, students who did satisfactory 
work are permitted to elect courses in 
reporting and editing practice, using 
The Messenger as a laboratory. 

During their entire senior year, 
Ohio University journalism majors de- 
vote their time to reporting for a paper 
which has the largest circulation in the 
world in comparison with the size town 
in which it is published. The Mes- 
senger, with a circulation of over 
12,000, is published in a town with a 
population of little over 7,000. 

In addition, since journalism stu- 
dents started working on The Mes- 
senger, that newspaper has_ been 
judged the prize Ohio newspaper, 
being awarded this spring a silver cup 
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a Director of the Oho University News Bureau, Mr. Faris is ably 
qualified to write about the work that Prof. Lasker is doing with his 
students on “The Athens Messenger” 


emblematic of first prize in the state 
newspaper contest. 

What are the duties of the jour- 
nalism student having the privilege of 
working on the state prize newspaper? 
They are varied and interesting. Dur- 
ing the first three years, he is required, 
in addition to taking journalism 
theory, to acquire a broad education 
in such subjects as literature, history, 
government, economics, commerce, 
philosophy, psychology, sociology, 
fine arts, science and foreign language. 
In fact, he is asked to take courses 
which will prove most useful to him in 
his career either as an editor or re- 
porter. 

Provided his work has been satis- 
factory, the student then elects his 
work on The Messenger. The labo- 
ratory is directed by Arthur Sussott, 
a graduate of University of Wisconsin, 
and Mr. Sussott is in charge of the 
students working for the Paper. He is 
termed the “city editor.” 


It is Mr. Sussott who assigns labo- 


Professor George Starr Lasher 


Head of the Department of Journalism at 

Ohio University. Professor Lasher worked 

out the practical newspaper training course 
‘described on this page 


By Leaman L. Faris 


ratory students to the “beats” they will 
cover during the year. One student 
will cover police courts, another will 
do assignments in the court house, 
while still another will “cover” the 
Chamber of Commerce, and so on 
until each major in the laboratory 
courses has his certain “beat” to cover 
each day. 

Throughout the year, “beats” 
changed and switched so that each 
student may have experience in cover- 
ing all types of assignments. When 
his year is over, the Ohio University 
journalism graduate has had experi- 
ence of a varied type which enables 
him to take over any beat on any news- 
paper. The success with which gradu- 
ates of this university have met is 
astounding. Virtually every one of 
them holds responsible positions on 
large newspapers and, without excep- 
tion, everyone has devoted his career 
to journalism. Some have even broken 
into responsible publicity fields with 
unusual success. 

Editing practice at The Messenger 
laboratory is under the direction of 
William Smiley, who is head desk man 
with over ten years’ actual newspaper 
experience. Editing work is done for 
the entire newspaper, but especially 
for the special Sunday magazine sec- 
tion. 

The students learn the art of make- 
up from Charles H. Harris, a veteran 
of forty years’ experience. From him 
the future newspaper men and women 
acquire the intricate art of the “news- 
paper display window.” 

LL members of The Messenger 
editorial staff are on the faculty of 
Ohio University. They are kind and 
sympathetic in their work with the 
students but at the same time they 
educate these future reporters and 
editors in what they may expect from 
desk men on papers for which they 
will work in the future. 

During the first three years of his 
college education, the Ohio University 
journalism student has ample oppor- 
tunity to put some of his theory into 
practice by working on various campus 


publications. The Green and White, 


are 
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The Journalism Laboratory 


Here in a newspaper office, where the “atmo-phere” is real, the journalism students get 
training under actual conditions, a traininz that creates a demand for their services 


student semi-weekly newspaper, is the 
first prize college newspaper of the 
state, and its staff is composed of 
under-graduate students. In addition, 
the editor is a journalism major. Two 
other publications, The Green Goat, 
humorous magazine, and The Athena, 
Ohio University annual, are in charge 
of journalism students. Without ex- 
ception, these publications have been 
under the direction of journalism stu- 
dents since the department was started 
four years ago. 

The experiment—which, by the way, 
has almost passed that stage—at Ohio 
University has had its problems but 
these have been less formidable than 
expected. A source of no little con- 
cern was the possible reaction of vari- 
ous news sources to the frequent 
change of reporters. The news 
sources were able to feel that they 
were a part of the experiment and the 
success of the experiment would be 
partly determined by their willingness 
to co-operate. Almost without ex- 
ception, the sources entered into whole- 


hearted support of the plan. They 


seem to enjoy the responsibility of 
helping to train young journalists. 


To develop the professional spirit in 
college youths living in a_ highly 
charged collegiate atmosphere, to make 
them forget college activities and as- 
sume the role of reporters and copy- 
readers has been a real challenge. The 
challenge has been met by treating the 
studnt exactly as if he were a paid re- 
porter, making it thoroughly clear at 
the start that he is to be willing to ac- 
cept responsibility if he is to continue 
laboratory work. The only difference 
between treatment of student reporters 
and the paid reporter is that the stu- 
dent is dismissed from laboratory work 
and loses college credit instead of a 
weekly pay check. 

The unique plan at Ohio University 
has thus far met with success on every 
hand as evidenced with the rapid ad- 
vancement of its graduates and with 
the plans under way this year to ex- 
pand the courses to take in business 
management as well as the reporting 
and editing side of the newspaper. 


The Editor Looks ’Em Over 


(Continued from page 1) 


per year? The ordinary answer rates 
the amount far too low, for the ever 
hungry sweet-tooth extracts $10.70 an- 
nually from the average high school 
girl’s spending money. Yet this is not 
as much as the male species of students 
spend, whose quota is $12.08 per cap- 
ita. For haircuts the girl’s yearly al- 
lowance is $11.62, while the boy’s is 
$11.65. But the boys are not always 
the heavy spenders. The average girl 
is allowed $34.85 for shoes, and the 
boy $19.82, the girl $92.23 for dresses 
and the boy $51.03 for suits. 

These figures are the result of a sur- 
vey made by Marc N. Goodnow of the 
journalism department of the Univer- 
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sity of Southern California, illustrating 
the buying power of the high school 
youth. 

Mr. Goodnow’s purpose in this com- 
pilation of these buying factors is to 
enable the merchant to get an accurate 
check on a school’s buying power. 

It has been proved that an intelli- 
gently written “ad”—not a “business 
card” or “compliment ad”—brings 
ample returns to the high school ad- 
vertiser because of four reasons. 

1. Because high school students 
purchase the majority of their own 
clothing and other personal needs, they 
are the ones to be addressed, not the 
parents. 


2. Young people greatly influence 
the purchases made by their parents 
such as the family car and radio. 

3. School students of today are the 
citizens of tomorrow. Advertisers who 
win their favor will be paving their own 
way to a successful future. 

4. Not only students are reached 
by the high school paper but their 
parents are as well. The paper is gen- 
erally taken home and read by the en- 
tire family. 

“Arthur Hill News,” 
Detroit, Michigan 
* ok x 
Drinking Attacked 

A lashing editorial in “The Rattler” 
of Neligh, Nebraska, High School on 
drinking at a dance of the dancing 
club of Neligh has produced not only 
a volume of comment but also a no- 
ticeable change in the drinking situa- 
tion in that town. 


“No wonder some of Neligh’s well 
bred boys drink. Of course, their dads 
don’t know that—they just think they 
can drink and have a good time and 
their kids will never hear about it. But 
they do—and it makes them feel sort 
of funny. However, it’s not only their 
dads, but the other men who lead the 
town in various things, that they no- 
tice,” said the writer in the course of 
the article. 


“I wasn’t hitting the best people. I 
was hitting those who were hit,” said 
Alden Thorton, the author of the ar- 
ticle, which was entitled ‘Bottles— 
Bottles—Bottles.” 

Since the appearance of this edi- 
torial in The Rattler, the Associated 
Press has published several articles 
telling of the influence of the high 
school editorial on the town of Ne- 
light. Many have praised both the 
writer and the newspaper for taking 
a definite stand on the subject. 

“Weekly Register,” 
Omaha, Nebraska 
x * * 
Many Contributors 


Journalism seems to attract consid- 
erable attention in E. C. Glass School 
since 107 pupils not on the High Times 
staff contributed signed articles to the 
make-up of the 26 issues which came 
from the press last year. 

High Times staff members number 
46, making the total number of con- 
tributors to the Glass High paper 153. 
This is about one-séventh of the total 
enrollment for last year. By appeals 
through the editorial column of the 
paper and by chapel talks, the High 
Times staff urged pupils to submit 
material. The staff has expressed the 
hope that more contributors than ever 
will be forthcoming this year. 

“High Times,” 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Does Your Paper Fit Your Vest Pocket? 


Here’s a story of a paper that both fits your pocket and the 


HE home of the Vest Pocket 
News, in the foothills of the 
Cumberland mountains, is not 

really a town but one of the many 
community centers which have been 
established in the Southern Appa- 
lachian mountains. The Delta Zeta 
Community Center, at Vest, Kentucky, 
is helping the mountaineer and _ his 
children to travel along with the rest 
of the world, through the school and 
community center medium. 


Until recently, it was just like any 
other “holler” pocketed in the hills, 
with its one-room school for a dozen 
“do as you please” children. Now, the 
Delta Zeta Sorority has adopted Vest 
as a social service project and has en- 
livened the Center with a five-teacher 
school, including all grades, an ac- 
credited four-year high school, a com- 
munity library, classes in home eco- 
nomics and hand-craft, and a residence 
hall for girls from the adjoining dis- 
tricts so that they may share in the 
opportunities. 


These girls who live in the residence 
hall practically work their way through 
school by doing cooperative house- 
keeping under the direction of the 
home economics teacher. They thus 
apply their lessons here. Many of 
them live ten miles distance from the 
Center and walk home every Friday 
evening. They are not too tired upon 
their arrival at home to plead for im- 
provements. 

The Vest that one can see from the 


school house steps includes this girls’ 
residence hall, two stores, a post office 


The school house of Vest, Kentucky, is shown in the picture at the right with the girls’ dormitory shown above the school. 


is the high school building. Both are supported by Delta Zeta 
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By YVONNE WILSON TOOF 


VEST POCKET NEWS 
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Not beautiful like many of our school 
But what 
school has one of more value? 


papers is this publication. 


and a half dozen houses, but we are a 
Center to about twenty-five other 
families who live up the several little 
branches of the main creek in our 
valley. 

It is the children from these families 
who attend the school which the Delta 
Zeta Sorority supports in conjunction 
with the county school board. The 
school is naturally the most important 
activity in Vest. From the time “corn 
hoein’ ” is over in July when the school 
opens until it closes at “grubbin’” 
time in April, we can accomplish much. 

We have three graduation classes 
from high school thus far and all those 
who have finished their high school 


work have begun to work their way 


needs of a community 


through college. 

Perhaps, because we are so small, 
the happy family spirit can do more 
than “overhead” methods in the moun- 
tains. This, with good leadership, in- 
terpreted in the language of Vest, will 
teach our boys and girls to run their 
own schools better in the future. 

We have tried to initiate activities 
into the school as we found a need for 
them. The need of play came first, so 
that we made a basketball court out of 
the hillside. A mule, a scraper, and 
boys eager for play accomplished it. 
At the first basketball game, about a 
week after the court was finished, 
everyone who was able to be about 
witnessed this new sport. Soon the 
men who were not in school had their 
own team of players and spent their 
week-ends here instead of riding aim- 
lessly up and down the creek. 

We have no indoor gymnasium so 
when rainy weather comes other activi- 
ties must satisfy us. Our literary so- 
ciety, with its opportunities for debat- 
ing and stump speeches, then has its 
turn. We also spend time reviving 
the old mountain ballads by singing 
them each day in chapel. We have 
an orchestra which is a success as most 
of our children have a sence of music 
that is natural. 


Tue Vest Pocket News is our new- 
est venture. We are not using it so 
much to report news as to make news. 
It is very useful as a propagandist for 
arousing the latent enthusiasm in our 
boys and girls as well as our neighbors 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Persona 


N THE course of the ever-engaging 
I search for interesting copy for the 

editorial page of the “High Way,” 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, ae special 
feature editor last spring hit upon the 
idea of trying to find out what student 
could trace his (or her) ancestry back 
the farthest. 


This resulted in several stories about 
boys and girls who claimed ancestors 
from the days of Colonial America. 
One boy revealed that he is descended 
from the brother of the man who drew 
up the plan for the city of Philadel- 
phia. A girl said that she was named 
after an Indian woman, whom one of 
her ancestors had befriended in pre- 
Revolutionary times on the frontier. 


One of the most interesting of these 
stories is here reprinted. 


Thomas Matlack, a student of Book 
49, is what one would call a “true 
American.” He is descended from 
English ancestors who later fought for 
this country in many crises. He says 
of his family history: 


“William Matlack, my great, 
great, great grandfather, left 
England early in 1677. He came 
to Sandy Hook near Perth Am- 
boy in June, 1677. Five years 
later he married Mary Hancock, 
who came from England in 1682. 


“Their son, Timothy Matlack, 
was the father of Timothy Mat- 
lack, Jr., who was one of the 
most ardent patriots of the Revo- 
lutionary War. Timothy Mat- 
lack was born at Haddonfield, 
N. J. in 1730; he died on April 
15, 1829. His parents were 
Quakers, but at the outbreak of 
the Revolution, he left that sect 
and joined the Free or Fighting 
Quakers. He was a member of 
the convention that framed the 
first State Constitution and took 
over the government from the pro- 
prietors. In 1783 he received a 
silver urn in appreciation of his 
patriotic services. He was a colonel 
of a battalion which routed the 
Delaware Tories, who had cut off 
land communication with Dover 
in 1776. He was elected to the 
Continental Congress in  1780- 
1781, held the post of the Master 
of the Rolls in the state govern- 
ment at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
from 1800 to 1809, and later 
became Prothonotary of the Dis- 


trict Court in Philadelphia. He 


died at MHolmesburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1829, his life span hav- 
ing covered nearly a century. 


“His son, Guy Matlack, served 
in the Civil War, but Guy’s son, 
John, did not serve in any war. 
John’s son, Thomas, who was my 
father, was a captain in the Medi- 


cal Corps in the World War. 


“On my mother’s side, my an- 
cestors were also English, but I 
have no knowledge of them ex- 
cept my grandfather, James Mars- 
den, who fought in the Civil 
War.” 


AFTER this series had about played 


out and the interest began to lag, one 
of the more clever writers one day 
turned in a parody or rather a bur- 
lesque on the whole series. It cre- 
ated so much fun among the readers 
that it is given here in full: 


“The long string of military 
men which comprises my family 
tree had its start in Joe Delivery, 
who was born in 1750 an’ a dom- 
inoe, and later so distinguished 
himself in the Revolution that the 
rank of general was bestowed on 
him. 


“General Delivery was quite a 
prominent man during the war, 
just as his nose was quite a promi- 
nent nose. His presence in the 
army was quite convenient. For 
example when the bugler was ill 
or shot, my great grandfather 
would rise to the emergency, and 
would nobly play a tune on his 
nose, thereby waking everyone 
within a radius of a mile or so of 
the camp. 


“His nephew, Joe Property, fol- 
lowed closely in the footsteps of 
his beloved uncle. He entered the 
army as a private at the age of 18. 
Private Property was very popu- 
lar and well liked by the other 
soldiers, but he had a habit of dis- 
appearing every now and then, 
and lacked the usefulness of his 
uncle in  bugler emergencies. 
This handicapped him so that he 


never reached the rank of general. 


“In the War of 1812, our fam- 
ily was represented by Joe Mange 
Medicine, who soon became a ser- 
geant. Sergeant Joe Mange Medi- 
cine was not very active during 
the war, as most of the battles 
were fought on the sea, and he 


| “Private” Features 


was a dry. His name has be- 
come immortal, as a certain dog 
medicine has been named for him. 

“Now came the Mexican War, 
in which two of my relatives were 
engaged—General Electric and 
Private Information. Their careers 
were short-lived, however, as both 
were shot with shot soon after 
starting action. A bright future 
had been predicted for Private 
Information. Everyone expected 
him to become General Informa- 
tion early in the war. Another 
young American tragedy. 


“In the Civil War, my family 
was divided, sad to relate. In the 
Northern ranks was found Gen- 
eral Motors, and in the Southern 
was General Entrance. Neither of 
these was very active, as they were 
usually several miles from the 
combat by some error or other. 


“To bring us down to the 
present, my family did not fail 
its country, and produced my 
uncle, General Nuisance, who was 
well-known throughout the camps 
for his homesickness.” 


THe boys and girls of the school re- 
sponded well to another “contest”— 
this time to determine the boy or girls 
who had lived in the most states. The 
championship was awarded to a girl 
on the staff of the paper, who legiti- 
mately claimed residence in no less 
than thirty-six states. Another girl 
and two boys put up some stiff com- 
petition—and incidentally, some very 
entertaining stories. One boy, who had 
recently come from Italy, could not 
claim wide residence in the United 
States, but he contributed an account 
of his wanderings since early child- 
hood with his sea-faring uncle, a cap- 
tain who took him on his travels all 
over the seven seas and the countries 
bordering on them. 


These two series of “unusual people” 
aroused great interest in the paper, 
and the readers eagerly awaited the 
next issue to see if the series would be 
continued or if the editor had a new 
line on which to work. 


These experiences showed the staff 
rather conclusively that there is plenty 
of material close at hand just ripe and 
waiting for cultivation, and have put 
most of them “on their toes” to be the 
originator of a new series that will 
score the “grand slam” of the term. 
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An Ocean Liner’s Printing Office 


(Concluded from Page Nine) 


of the ship’s menus, as well as menus 
for any special dinners that are held, 
are also run off in the “shop” aboard 
the ship. The copy for these menus is 
sent to the printer late on the day pre- 
ceding the event, and after being 
“O.K’d” by the chef, are printed that 
same day so that they may be had early 
the following morning in all dining 
rooms. The special dinner menus are 
not printed until an hour or two be- 
fore the time set for the dinner, as 
usually these dinners are arranged dur- 
ing the afternoon of the day on which 
they are to be held. 

All entertainments on board the ship 
must have a program, and these, too, 
are printed during the afternoon of the 
day set for such entertainment. On the 
eastbound trip during the month of 
August three concerts were held, and 
two concerts were held on the west- 
bound trip to New York. All of these 
entertainments required special pro- 
grams, which were set and printed in 
the print shop aboard ship. Another 
piece of printing that is worthy of 
praise is the special menu printed for 
the captain’s dinner, which is held on 
each voyage. These farewell dinner 
menus are usually printed in colors, 
and the work surpasses the printing 
done in many of our commercial plants 
of high reputation. 


The forms used by the chief steward 
and the purser, and the baggage room, 
postoffice and storeroom are all printed 
in this busy little establishment. The 
ship’s log is another of the “rush” 
forms that comes to the print shop on 
each trip. The copy does not get to 
the print shop until the boat has 
passed the light vessels and must be set 
and printed before the ship docks so 
that they may be distributed among 
the passengers embarking. 


The enterprising print shop on the 
“America,” under the direction of Mr. 
Hans Lermer, consists of a large size 
Chandler and Price press, two make- 
up stones, fifty cases of modern type 
faces, a paper cutter, chase racks, ink 
and roller cabinet, stock room, leads 
and slugs of all sizes, large and small 
composing sticks, ornaments and bor- 
der of all shapes and sizes, and brass 
rules of all sorts. 

While the ship is in port it is usually 
cleaning up time for the members of 
the department. All dead jobs are dis- 
tributed and everything is placed in 
proper shape to resume operation on 
sailing day. The daily routine for the 
staff while at sea is to have breakfast 
at seven o'clock; at seven-thirty work 
is started on the “Chicago Tribune 
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Ocean Times” which is completed at 
eleven o’clock; lunch at eleven. After 
lunch the copy for the following day’s 
menus is received and work is started 
on these, the proofs being ready for 
the chef about four o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon. Between four o’clock and five 
o’clock, which is the time set for din- 
ner, a special program or a special 
menu is completed. After dinner the 
proofs of the menus are returned to 
the department by the chef, and these 
are corrected and printed. The day’s 
work is usually completed about seven 
o'clock. On rare occasions it is neces- 
sary for the “shop” to be in full opera- 
tion as late as nine o’clock at night, 
but this happens only if a special job 
has been received that must be finished 
on that day. 

A print shop on an ocean liner is 
like a small commercial plant serving a 


Have You Published 


thriving community. Here we have a 
“city” of over one thousand people 
whose needs in the way of printing are 
met by the printer. 

During his crossing to Europe 
in July your editor became in- 
terested in the newspaper pub- 
lished on board the S.S. “Amer- 
ica” and the news bulletin re- 
ceived each day from the Chicago 
Tribune. On his return trip in 
August he visited the print shop 
far up in the bow of the ship 
where he made the acquaintance 
of the staff and watched the set- 
ting and printing of the daily 
paper. Mr. Shields, the author of 
this article, is a teacher of printing 
in the Essex County Vocational 
School and he kindly consented 
to tell the readers of the Review 
of this work in the diminutive yet 
highly efficient plant. We are in- 
debted to the United States Lines 
for the pictures accompanying the 
article. 


an Edition Celebrating an 


Anniversary of Your School? 


(Continued from Page Three) 


of the subject should be featured in 
the head and the lead sentence for 
adaptation to newspaper purposes. To 
accomplish the historical purpose of 
the issue, the portion of the story after 
the lead should in most cases be com- 
pactly arranged in chronological order. 
By taking at least a month to prepare 
the edition, the diction and sentence 
structure may be revised until am- 
biguities and duplications are elimi- 
nated. A terse directness of style may 
also be attained. Consider how you 
depend upon historians for absolute 
accuracy. Then reflect that readers in 
coming years will expect the same of 
you. 


The editors will have a responsible 
task in reading and correcting the 
stories when they are finished by the 
reporters. Every statement of every 
reporter must be verified by the editor 
and faculty adviser to guard against 
error. Duplication, which is likely to 
creep in when stories are written on 
closely related subjects, should be 
guarded against. An historical issue 
will be of more than current interest; 
readers will preserve it for generations. 
The printing press is not equipped 
with an eraser. 

To prevent historical dustiness, 
sprinkle the paper with pictures of old 
buildings and some features in lighter 
vein. Even the features, however, 
should have a solid historical basis. 
The staff members responsible for 


make-up should carefully plan the 
pages for display and attractiveness by 
mixing conventional stories with cuts, 
boxes, and italic heads. 


Advertise the anniversary edition in 
advance. If you do not have your 
paper on sale regularly at news stands, 
you may arrange to display this one 
issue there. The business’ manager 
should not fail to order additional 
copies to meet the demand from 
alumni and patrons. 

If the experience of The Zanes- 
villian is at all typical, the interest 
aroused by the historical edition will 
serve as an excuse and a demand for 
more historical articles in the follow- 
ing numbers. In our special issue we 
started a_ series of installments of 
graduates in seventy-three classes. 
Only one list of these names is in ex- 
istence. It is an old schoolboard 
record book with both covers burned 
by a fire. Our purpose is to snatch 
these names from oblivion by printing 
them in installments which will be 
clipped and bound in scrap books by 
libraries, by the school, and by the his- 
torical society. The demand for these 
later articles is equal to the sale of the 
special edition, because many want to 
preserve a complete list of graduates. 

Pride and interest are stimulated 
when the attention is focused on school 
history. The echoes of fellowship 
that roll from soul to soul among mem- 
bers of the same school are aroused. 
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Do You Feature Any of These? 


A column on “Health Hints” by the 
school physician, who is interviewed 
by a reporter. The “Clinton News,” 
New York City, last year carried a 
series of them. 

The prevailing style for girls by 
means of a drawing and a write-up. In 
the “South Side Times,” Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, the art department co-oper- 
ated with the reporter in illustrating 
the story. 

“Aeronautically Speaking,” the title 
of a column in “The Judge,” Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. The columnist 
writes about aviation activities in the 
school, city and nation. 

“The Magician and His Magic.” 
Several tricks with illustrations and 
explanations were released in the “Red 
and White,” McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania, last spring. 

Vocational advice. “Does North- 
western University offer evening work 
in the School of Speech?” and “What 
are the qualities required of a tele- 
graph lineman?” were two questions 
that were answered in the September 
19 issue of the “Harrison Herald,” 
Chicago, Illinois. 

“Biological Brevities.” Such facts 
—“The Arctic tern migrates 11,000 
miles, the swallow can fly 134 miles per 
hour, and 3,000 ants were found in a 
flicker’s stomach”—were found illus- 
trated in a spring issue of the “Black 
and Gold,” Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

“Advertising Jingles.” The “York 
(Penna.) High Weekly” does every 
issue. The following was clipped from 
an issue of September 19: 

“Out on a desert of scorching sand 

A MORRIS soda would be just grand. 

“A beautiful home with pillars high 

C. MAC FULTON will help you buy. 

“It proves by the number of pictures 
sold 

BOSSHART’S pictures are worth their 
weight in gold. 

“EDISON sends light to civilization 

In the rural parts of our large nation. 

“As the leaves turned red that once 
were green. 

Students on TEMPLES campus are 


” 
seen. 


A “Courtesy Corner.” The Lake- 
wood, Ohio, “High Times” conducted 
such a contest last spring. The ex- 
planation of one week’s contest and the 
announcement of the winner of an- 
other is here given. 


“Following are the contest rules: 

1. Any person recognizing the 
action published as having been 
done by himself must identify 
himself at the High Times office 
in 139 not later than 4 o’clock on 
the Monday following the Friday 
the account was published. 


2. If the identification is cor- 


rect, the person will be given $1 
and the next High Times free. 

3. Failing to report, the person 
will receive free the next High 
Times, but the dollar will be for- 
feited. Winner’s name will ap- 
pear in the issue following that 
containing the account. 

Last Friday during sixth period 
lunch hour a tray left by a fifth 
period luncher, containing the 
usual amount of dishes, etc., was 
pushed up and down a table un- 
til one 11-B girl inconspicuously 
placed the tray and its contents 
with her own and disposed of all 
the dishes. Several boys nearby 
made no attempt whatsoever to 
dispose of the tray. 

If this girl will call in 139 she 
will be rewarded for her thought- 
fulness. 

Last week’s winner was Eleanor 
Vincent. 
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Recognition of Journalism 


For the first time in the history of 
the National Council of English 
Teachers its program for the annual 
convention in Cleveland, November 
27, 28, and 29, will include a section 
for journalism. 

Joseph M. Murphy, director of the 
Columbia Press Association, will act 
as chairman of the section. The dis- 
cussions in keeping with the general 
theme of the convention will center 
around the curriculum. Mrs. Ann 
Lane Savidge, Central High, Omaha, 
Nebraska, will open the journalism 
program with a paper, “Re-enforcing 
the Curriculum With the Extra-Cur- 
ricular.” 

“The School Press Platform” is the 
subject of another discussion lead by 
Lambert Greenawalt, William Penn 
High School, York, Pa. Mr. Greena- 
walt is the author of a new text book, 
“School Press Management and Style.” 

Miss Marion Sheridan, New Haven 
High School, New Haven, Conn., 
will close the section with a talk “The 
School Magazine.” 

This convention of the English 
Council is preliminary to a change in 
the English curriculum from kinder- 
garten through college. Miss Ruth 
Weeks, Kansas City, is president of 
the Council. 


Furnish Cover Plate 
The design and linoleum block for 
the cover of this issue were furnished 
by the courtesy of “High Lights” of 
Central Junior High School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Does Your Paper Fit Your Vest 
Pocket? 
(Continued from page 13) 

on the creeks. When our community 
people live five miles from us, they 
cannot easily attend meetings when 
we need their advice and assistance in 
community affairs. Even with a 
friendly mule one would need weeks 
to ride over the rough roads and 
through creek beds to keep in close 
touch with all of our people. 

It is much more effective to meet 
them all on a news sheet. This little 
sheet, edited entirely by the high 
school pupils themselves, expresses 
their own ideas on community subjects. 
A Corona and a hectograph comprise 
our printing press. We print about 
forty copies every two weeks. We cir- 
culate our sheet free of charge, as here 
in our Center a few cents for paper is 
not always possible. 

This is the sixth year since the Cen- 
ter was organized and we can feel the 
influence of education on the com- 
munity. Idle pastimes are less and 
ambitions are higher. We believe that 
our Vest Pocket News will help to 
raise standards in the future. 

Perhaps one reason you have never 
heard of us and our mule-back roads 
is because we are twenty miles from 
the nearest railroad and it is a hard 
journey on mule-back to reach us. 
During rainy seasons you cannot reach 
us at all for days. 

Mrs. Toof, who is in charge of the 
school, has Maris Haass as resident 
director of the Vest schools. The lat- 
ter collaborated with Mrs. Toof in this 
article. 
~~ 


AND THERE 


HERE 
(Continued from Page One) 
Supplements the “Rage” 


Literary supplements to newspapers 


€ 


seemed to be “all the rage” last spring, 
appearing in the months of April, May 
and June. Some of the papers that 
carried these special features were: 
“The Gallatin High News,” Bozeman, 
Montana; “The Calumet Herald,” 
Hammond, Indiana; “The South- 
erner,” Minneapolis, Minnesota; “Y. 
C. I. Chronicle,” York, Pennsylvania; 
“The Reflector,” supplement of “The 
Glenville Torch,’ Cleveland, Ohio; 
“The Eagle Rocket,” Montclair, New 
Jersey; “Arthur Hill News,” Saginaw, 
Michigan. 
*k ok Ox 

Torture to the Cubs 

On the afternoon of September 12, 
the veterans of the staff of the ‘“Har- 
rison Herald,” Chicago, Illinois, in- 
itiated the cubs at Riverside Grove, 
Forest Preserve. The much mooted 
question was whether the cubs would 
eat more if they were tortured, or if 
they would eat less. 
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McGraw-Hill 


has just published 


a practical textbook presenting a complete, 

detailed system for organization of a school 

press, and aiming toward standardization in 
basic principles 


School Press 
Management and Style 


By Lambert Greenawalt 


Director of English, Social Studies and Languages, 
and Faculty Adviser, “The York-High Weekly,” 
William Penn Senior High School, York, Pa.; 


President, Pennsylvania School Press Association 
With an Introduction by Frederick H. Law, 


Head of the Department of English, Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City 


$3.00 


This book will be of specific interest to: 


. The new members of the staff, who are being con- 
stantly recruited throughout the school year. 


. The older members, who are becoming careless 
or rapidly assuming greater responsibility. 


. The whole staff, in order to avoid the confusion 
and overlapping of activities. 


. English classes, in which composition work fre- 
quently is motivated by laboratory projects con- 
cerning current periodicals. 


. Teachers or faculty advisers of publications that 
are likely to be discontinued because of “financial 
difficulties,” “lack of interest,” etc. 


. Principals and teachers who contemplate the in- 
ception of a school periodical. 


. Teacher-training classes in colleges and uni- 
versities. 


. Journalism classes and clubs. 


. Secondary school classes studying specific courses 
bearing upon school press work. 


Send for a copy on approval 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Penn Terminal Building 


370 Seventh Avenue New York 


Starting the Year You 
Will Need 


STYLE BOOKS:— 


adopted officially by press associations, staffs 
of papers and instructors of high school jour- 
nalism; an official publication of the C.S.P.A.; 
revised in March, 1930. 


PROOF READERS CARDS:— 


an invaluable and indispensable guide for 
proper proof reading; the link between you and 
the printer which means corrected copy rather 
then copy filled with errors. 


THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW:— 


extra copies for the library, the editorial of- 
fices, the print-shop, staff meetings and the 
class in journalism. 


A SEAL:— 


to indicate your membership in the C. S. P. A. 
or, perhaps, a new one to replace an older or 
worn electro. 


These aids to a better paper are obtainable at 
your Association office at prices well within 
your budget. 


The Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University, 

New York City 
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